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ENCOURAGING SIGNS IN NURSING EDUCATION 

By SARA E. PARSONS, R.N. 
Massachusetts General Hospital Boston 

When one becomes submerged in one's own burdens and problems 
and feels that everything is going to the bad, a condition into which 
earnest, hard-working women who are face to face with the stem 
realities of life are more apt to get than men, it is well to stop a little 
while and look over the situation as a whole. In the nursing world 
there is plenty to discourage those who are trying to improve conditions, 
unless they look beyond the petty obstacles to progress in their own 
environment. But imagine a profession only fifty years old growing 
out of the past full of traditions incompatible with modern require- 
ments! What can one expect? 

Begun in an apprenticeship system that required practically nothing 
on the part of the hospital except tolerance, without any definite sys- 
tem or plan that united one school with another, we find a chaos out of 
which correspondence schools and other abuses were bound to grow. 
We are so close to the original methods that it isn't necessary to call 
attention to the defects of our schools of the present day. While we 
are trying to build up standards, to secure endowments, to equip class 
rooms, to furnish trained, paid instructors, to shorten hours, to create 
refined and restful living conditions we need to stop occasionally and 
take account of our blessings. 

Our old system, which we are beginning to shake off in order to 
rescue ourselves alive, created some splendid nurses who have taken 
what was good from the old and have a vision that inspires them to 
work unceasingly to reconstruct the old system to meet the new de- 
mands. Perhaps it is superfluous to call attention to these demands 
but through state registration, etc., it is now quite generally understood 
that a trained nurse should have had certain definite theoretical instruc- 
tion covering elementary anatomy, physiology, hygiene, bacteriology, 
dietetics, therapeutics, medicine, surgery, pediatrics and obstetrics, 
with various special branches; also an opportunity to get practical 
training in the actual care of medical, surgical, obstetrical and pedi- 
atric cases. 

Until 1903, nursing education was not recognized by the state, but 
since the first bill secured in 1903, thirty-seven states have established 
nurse examining boards. Unfortunately in most instances state exami- 
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nations are not compulsory, though some pressure is exerted directly 
by nursing associations. Through the opposition aroused by the enact- 
ment of these laws, the strength of correspondence schools and com- 
mercial interests which are involved in the exploitation of cheap nurs- 
ing service has been disclosed. It is the disclosure of these conditions 
that has been discouraging but in reality it is far better to know the 
truth than to cherish illusions. We are being forced to recognize 
that the time is quickly coming when the word "nurse" itself must 
be protected by legal enactment. Until everyone who calls herself 
a nurse is required to have the education now generally recognized as 
necessary for the trained nurse, so long will pseudo-schools flourish in 
their nefarious activities. The fact that nurses as a body stand so 
unitedly for better standards is the assurance that they will win. 
Whereas a short time ago nurses stood almost alone in their efforts 
to standardize nursing education, we now find men eminent as edu- 
cators, physicians and occasionally hospital trustees, decidedly endors- 
ing the position taken by the nurses, recognizing the possibilities in 
their services if they be properly equipped and ready to assist in secur- 
ing the needed reforms. Among those men endorsing the modern 
movement who are themselves connected with hospitals that maintain 
schools, are Dr. Winford H. Smith, Dr. Frederic A. Washburn and 
Dr. Joseph Howland. Dr. Richard Olding Beard of the University 
of Minnesota, Dr. James Murphy and Dr. George Dock of Washington 
University, and Dr. C. E. A. Winslow of Columbia have written strong 
papers in favor of advanced nursing education. It is more and more 
common to find up-to-date doctors who take the greatest interest in 
instructing nurses to the limit of the time allowed and of the capacity 
of nurses to assimilate. 

Within my own personal experience during the last four or five 
years I have known several training schools to equip class rooms and 
to furnish instructors, whose sole duty is to instruct carefully after the 
most approved methods. 

There are nine universities that have taken the training of nurses 
as a part of their work and some of them confer a degree upon the 
graduates of the nursing school. 

Nurses have, in a few instances, been placed by governors on state 
commissions. They are called into many varieties of work, particu- 
larly into important executive positions representing large responsi- 
bilities. Public health work calls for nurses in the schools, factories, 
districts, dispensaries, etc. 

Very recently I have known personally of schools connected with 
large, with small and with special hospitals that had almost expired, 
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revive with the most promising vigor in response to a reorganization 
that placed the school on a worthy basis. The demand for well-edu- 
cated, refined and thoroughly-trained nurses is such that salaries have 
doubled within the last twenty years. During this season of financial 
and business depression the capable nurse is singularly exempt from 
the prevalent hard times. 

We owe more to the Department of Nursing and Health in Teachers' 
College for the awakening of interest in nursing education than to any 
other cause. This department was established about fourteen or fif- 
teen years ago by a group of enthusiastic, ambitious nurses through the 
liberality and cooperation of Columbia University. It started with 
a class of two students. The classes have grown until the enrollment 
this year is sixty-seven. The students are women who realize through 
experience their need for better preparation as executives, instructors 
and health workers. They go from the college to all parts of the country, 
carrying their ideals of thoroughness, educational efficiency and of 
justice to the student nurse as well as service to the patient and the 
doctor. 

More college women are coming into the training schools every 
year. Nursing magazines and text-books edited by nurses are rapidly 
increasing in number and excellence and there is every reason to believe 
that within a few years nursing will be looked upon as a profession 
requiring not only the angelic virtues but ability and education. 

THE CONQUEST OF CONTAGION 1 

By CHARLES FLOYD BURROWS, M.D. 

Syracuse, N. Y. 

The Biblical history of the Garden of Eden records many interesting 
things. A careful search of it, however, fails to reveal any mention 
of the nursery days of Adam and Eve's children. Probably though, 
it is safe to assume that like the youngsters of today they suffered from 
measles, mumps, whooping cough, scarlet fever and other catching 
maladies, for without doubt it was at this early era in the world's 
development that contagious germs of all kinds began to sit up and 
take notice of the physical realm they were maliciously to invade. 
Ever since those far off days down to the present time mankind has 
been unmercifully flayed by the diseases which infectious bacterial 

1 Read at the thirteenth annual meeting of the New York State Nurses' 
Association, Syracuse, N. Y., October 21, 1914. 



